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BROMLEY MELNOT. ) was there instructed in every fashion- 
(Continued from page 26.) able accomplishment, and had the hap- 


THE house, or rather cottage, se-|| piness to find, on my return home at 
lected by Mrs. Nettleby, though an- || every vacation, that my father thought 
swering fully the purpose of their ceco- ||me much improved. He was the seni- 
nomical plan, wore at first an air of pe- || or partner of three, who were engaged 

te nury that sensibly shocked the feelings ||in a very extensive way ; the young- 
of Mr. Bromley, who yet struggled || est of whom, Mr. Graham, paid me, 
with the melancholy which oppressed || young as I then was, the most mark- 


m, him, lest he should add poignancy to] ed attention——Thoughtless and vo- 
und; the grief of Melmot, who hung his | latile, though not entirely depraved, I 
» head in silent regret. A few days, || rallied his assiduities with a gaiety that 
e, however,reconciled them tothe change, || made him conceive them not disagree- 


ud. Mand restored them to that tranquillity, || able to me, and he once remonstrated 
of which they had been for a while de- || with my father against sending: me 2- 
fit prived; and what rendered their new|| gain to school: at the same time ex- 
ng residence still more pleasant to Mel-| pressing to me his wish of making me, 
| mot, was, that from the back window || at a proper season, his wife. This L 
ness B of the uppermost chamber, he could, || for the present declined, and positive- 
when the wind waved the impeding || ly declared, that the method he could 
trees, catch a glimpse of the white | take to make himself disagreeable in 
chimnies that rose from the house oc- || my eyes, was, by urging his request.— 
cupied by his Maria, and this room|} At length I laughed him into obedi- 
was eagerly chosen from all others (five | ence, and retired unthinkingly happy 
in number) for his bed-room. toschool. Alas! how foolishly do girls 

As soon as they were settled tolera- || trifle away their happiness in those days 
bly to their comfort in the new man-|! which can never, never return!—Ed- 
sion, they wandered to Mrs. Wil- | ward Williams, the brother of my go- 
liams’s, who had so far recovered her || verness, about this time returned from 
health as to be able to sit up, and par- | school, and resided now wholly at 
take of the simple repast prepared by || home, waiting till his father could place 
her pretty daughter. During this in- Hhim in some eligible situation. He 
terview, she gave, agreeable to a for- | was but a year older than myself: tall, 
mer promise, the history of her life. | handsome, lively, and accomplished. 

“Twas,” said Mrs. Williams, “‘ the | { had often seen him before, but was 
only child of an opulent merchant in ‘not then of an age to notice attractions, 
P. My mother dying before I had | which I could now no longer pass over 
attained my eleventh year, caused me | without observation. The preference 
to be sent to a boarding-school, of some |, he always paid me over all the school 
eminence, afew miles from town. I gitls, flattered my little vanity, and 
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mare me exert all my powers to appear 
s. . more agreeable in his eyes. Ed- 
wa.\ had, from the advantages of his 
education, acquired a knowledge of the 
belles lettres ; had made the Italian po- 
ets his study, and was deeply read in 
Ovid, from which he possessed a fund 
of knowledge of which I was wholly 
ignorant; had the power to charm me 
with his rhetoric: he made love by 
rule; and what I fondly believed to be 
inspiration, was merely the effect of 
much study anda lively imagination. 
I contrasted, in my own mind, the dil- 
ference of manners between Edward 
W iliiams and George Graham: the lat- 
ter always addressed me with an air of 
gravity, which almost took from it that 
teuderuess he really felt; his manner 
was embarrassed, and he never ad- 
dressed to me a compliment upon my 
personal attractions, either directly or 
by implication. Edward, on the con- 
trary, always flew to me with transport; 
rattled out a thousand encomiums on 
my charms; and repeated, by rote, all 
the scenes of those tender tragedies 
where the unfortunate youths expire 
under the cruelty or perfidy of their 
mistresses. ‘This was a language so 





! 
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congenial to my icelings, that i yielded | 
to the delight it afforded me, and gave | 


him my promise never to be another’s. 
I imparted to him in confidence the 
secret of Graham’s attachment to me, 
and asked his advice how I should 
evade his solicitation, ‘This intelli- 
gence seemed to give Edward great 
trouble, and at the same time, I believe, 
stimulated him more eagerly to secure 
me to himself. I easily yielded imphi- 


| 
| 


| nice fat roasted goose. 


| 
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ispecies of mania, which divests the 
possessor of every particle of brains, 
and renders him a mere whining, dro- 
ning ideot! Happy then is the age [ 
live int and thrice happy am I in hay- 
‘Ing to recount a sovereign remedy for 
‘this most mischievons of all maladies, 
|Having been interrupted by an occa- 
sional twinge, at the sight of a fair form, 
[I was discoursing on the impossibility 
of curing love sickness even bv co/d 
pudding, when a friend related the 
following, which I send you, though 
its proper place would have been the 
Medical Memoirs. When young, said 
my triend, I greedily devoured all the 
garbage of a circulating library, and I 
became a fool, in other words, I fell 
‘inlove. My fair one, though she had 
one of the sweetest names, yet possess- 
|ed other propertiés, very often seen in 
novels, such as cruelty, inflexibility, a 
'marble or icy heart, &c. &c. &e. ** She 
mock’d my pain, and scoff’d at all my 
woes.” Hanging, drowning, pistols, 
and porsony passed in rapid review, be- 
fore me: the last was decided on, yes, 
laudanum is the stuff, said I; she will 
mourn at least over my grave, and re- 
gret her cruclty too late. I therefore 
procured a reasonable dose, and_re- 
paired home, to go out of the world in 
the most sentecl manners On entering 
the house, however, I beheld so in- 
teresting a spectacle, as charmed my 
gloomy cares away, a sight which would 
| have arrested the arm of Cupid, when 
aiming at a devoted victim. To keep 





| 
} 
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/ you no longer in suspence, I beheld a 


; 


| Noble discove- 
iry ! Thou balm for every wound, oh! 


. eg = | c 4 “ } ; ~ s 
cit belief to whatever he proposed, and | soul-solacing gravy. Surely, oh, goose, 
his parents seeming to encourage an, thou wast appointed by all-powertul 


attachment, took from it all appearance 
of impropriety. 
( To be continued, ) 
- <2 + > 
RISIBLES—NO. 7. 
To tell me not to love, 
Z: to forbid my pulse to move, 
Aly beard to grow, my ears to prick ups 
Or, when I’m ina fit, to hiccup. Hudibras. 





How unhappy must they be who are 
affiicted with this Lorridle disorder, a 


' 


| Jove, to tread the marshy fens, to coun- 


teract the designs of mischievous Cu- 


| pid. Lovers unborn “shall bless that 
| day,” —for thinking I might very well 
defer my exit till after dinner, I sat 
down gloomily, but rose cheerful as 
bumkin filled by exhslrating gas, and 
immediately threw my love and my 
laudanum out of the window.” 
fTicrocles. 
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INSENSIBILITY. FOLLY. 
To glide serenely through life, un- ||“ This fellow is wise enough to play the fool.” 
checked by disappointment, and une SHAKESPEARE 
wounded by sorrow, isa privilege, how- Amidst the general frivolity of the age, per- 


|| haps there is no science so little understood as 
ever desirable the possession of it May i that of folly ; nor do I remember seeing a sin- 


appears which heaven has not thought. gle treatise on the wisdom of being a fool. Yet 
proper to allow us in our present state, || there is much to be learnt from this source, and 
The man whose face is forever cloth- | ™4"y salutary efiects to be derived even from 


di il d fi hose li so trivial an art. For one, I have long thought, 
ed In smiles, and from whose lips pro- || that half our disappointments in ordinary life, 


ceed no accents but those of thought-. are the consequences of an overstrained wis- 
less levity, however affluent his for-| dom. The supercilious dignity of the pedant, 
tune, however elevated his statiogi may the sanctimonious scrupulosity of the bigot, and 
| the inflexible regulations of honor, are alike the 
be, must be master of a degree of in- | offsprings of imaginary greatness. T’o acquire 
sensibility which those, who have/)|the reputation of sense, it is not necessary to 
known the luxury of alleviating dis. be hon gua ~~. more — it is to be gery in 
: rT order to wear the semblance of piety; but, to 
at will be much more inclined to | unite sense with condescension, ad the essen- 
regard with sentiments of compassion || ' tials of piety, with those of politeness ; is a per- 
than of envy. The woes of those a- || fection not easily acquired. We rarely see them 
round us, are perpetually demanding the |combined. Virtue is too often repulsive, and 
| vice seldom uninviting. Vice, to become allur- 
tril vute of our pity ; ; and that heart) ing, invests herself with the appearance of vir- 
which refuses to listen to a claim so} tue: while virtue is ever defeating her own 
justly and so powertully urged, must, || loveliness, by wearing the asperities of vice. 
inde ed, be dead to every tender, every Petipa’ 


. : When Woodward first played sir John Brute, 
ennobling sensation. Yet, the conduct Garrick was induced either from curiosity or 


of him who 1s devoted only to pleas- jealousy to be present. A few days after, Wood- 
ure, who gives not one moment to|| ward asked Garrick how he liked him i in that 
thourht. not one sigh to mise tho’ || part: adding, «‘T think I struck out some beau- 
le a bl as teenlt gn to m ry» ti ties init.’ JZ thing,” said Garrick, that ‘you 
despicable 1n itsel, must appear e€stl=|l ruck out all the beauties in it? 

mable, when compared with that of the — 

thankless being, who views the world One day while Frederick of Prussia was 


through the darkening medium of sul- | looking out at the window of his apartment, he 
| 
| 
| 








a observed one of his pages take a pinch of snuff 
len misanthropic hate ; who incessantly | from his box, which was laying upon the table. 


marmurs at ills created by himself, and The king did not interrupt him, but turning 
either receives the offered cup of j Joy | round from the window a little while after, he 
with the averted look of aversion, or | asked the page if he liked that snuff-box ? the 
dash th | d _'|page, quite ashamed, made no answer. The 
anes tt ae" te ee ee eugene king repeated the question, and the page ha- 
tull Vv exclaims— ‘Tt is not worth MY | ving at length said, that he thought it very 
ac ceptance.” pretty. ‘© Well,” replied his majesty, ‘6 pray 
| take it—it is too small for us both,” 
oe 


A bad painter having turned physician, was 


‘ rhat induced him to change his profes- 
‘ Heaw’n born benevolence her bounty sheds.”’ asked wha a = | 
sion; **I thought it best,” said he, to pursue 


» . . 

Benev olence is a virtue, the mag 3- that, whose dlunders are hidden under ground,” 
miable in its nature, and beneficial in its ee 
effects, It sheds diffusive lustre where- |) A sharper, who had pawned his own hat, go- 
ever it 1s exercised. Its cheering influ- | ing into a crowd, snatched another from under 

ithe owner’s arm. The poor fellow feeling bis 
ence enlivens the gloomy habitation Of | ot gone, cried, “They have stolen my hat ! 
sorrow, makes gladsome the way of the | 'the sharper immediate sly putting the hat on his 
afflicted, relieves the sorrows of the un- | head, mail covering it with both his hands, ex- 
fortunate » Wipes the big swoln tear from | claimed, “Have they, I defy them to take 
mine ! 

the furrowed cheek of grief; and ‘ad mi- ||™ 
nisters a healing balm to the wounds of | Real friendship can never exist among those 
the distressed. ! whase actions Lave banished virtue and trut! 


2+ oe 
BENEVOLENCE. 
Wide as the sun his bright dominion spreads, 
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To the memory of GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


“We will hail the proud day that gave Washington 
birth, 
“* While sorrow's tear flavours the cup of our mirth.” 


On Truth’s fair tablet, at thy hallow’d shrine, 
The muse that praise inscribes, so justly thine, 
immortal chief! whose matchless deeds pro- 
claim 
The hero’s glory, and the statesman’s fame, 
Whose worth, attested by thy country’s voice, 
Obtain’d her suffrage, and confirm’d her choice, 
In war her leader, and in peace her guide, 
And first in both, her bulwark and her pride— 
To thy great name on this auspicious day, 
A grateful people heartfelt homage pay, 
They bless that name, to truth & freedom dear, 
And give to Washington the patriot tear ; 
To him, whose sword achiev’d his country’s 
cause, 
Whose rule maintain’d her liberty and laws, 
Whose onward path to glory’s summit led, 
While every virtue beam’d around his head— 
Whose glorious life the bright example gave, 
The proud to humble, andthe vanquish’d save ; 
Whose death serene, a better field contess’d 
When passing tranquil to eternal rest ; 
In danger steadfast, mild in victory won, 
Columbia’s boast—her best, her bravest son— 
To him be just and grateful praises given, 
Her guardian here, her advocate in heaven. 
—2- + oe 
ON HEARING A LADY PLAY ON THE PIANO. 
Ah! is it possible for human art 
‘Yo touch these keys and cause so sweet a 
strain? 
Sure, when sucn sacred raptures they impart, 
Some hand divine thus prompts them to 
complain. 
O! how the soul in ecstacy is lost, 
When such enchanting numbers strike the 
ears! 
She seems transported to some heav’nly coast, 
Where Love and Music tune the rolling 
spheres. 
O music! daughter of eternal Love, 
To earth’s green bound art thou return’d 
once more, 
The bosom of thy fav’rite maid to move, 
And thrill the soul with joys unknown before. 
Orpheus, of old, could to the trembling wire 
Make ev’n the savage train attentive stand: 
He, favour’d bard, felt thy etherial fire, 
And thy celestial concords could command! 
But should another Orpheus try his skill, 
And melt the soul to grief, or fire with rage ; 
"Tis Laura’s pow’r alone that rage must still, 


And her diviner strains that grief assuage. 
Florian. 
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LIBERALITY. 


Since, in this dreary vale of tears, 
No certainty but death appears, 
Why should we waste our vernal years, 
In hoarding useless treasure ? 
No—let the young and ardent mind 
Become the friend of human kind, 
And in the generous service find 
A source of purer pleasure. 
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LOVE. 
When murky horrors o’er our bosoms roll, 
And splenic phantoms haunt the troubled soul, 
Propitious love, the gath’ring clouds can chase, 
And gud with cheerful smiles the woe-worn 
ace. 
Its balmy pleasures heal the wounded breast, 
Allay its fears, and luli each pang to rest, 
When fierce tumultuous passions wrathful 
swell, 
And sanguine minds to ruthless deeds impel. 
E’en rage resistless, gentle love can tame, 
Though gleaming terrors in the eyeballs flame; 
Their lightning’s quenched in fond affection’s 
tear, 
Revenge, enerv’d then drops its blood stain’d. 
spear. 
Blest pow’r! ’tis thine to give each joy refin’d, 
And tune to harmony the jarring mind. J. J. P. 
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TO ANNA. 
Let not one pang thy breast annoy 
Since we, alas! are doom’d to part ; 
Let nothing damp thy former joy, 
Or with such terror fright thy heart. 
Absence can only for a while 
Compel the anxious breast to sigh 5 
Its tears will soon become a smile, . 
And every scene of sorrow fly. 
What though o’er bursting wayes I roll, 
And tempt the horrors of the main ; 
The power that can those waves controul, 
Will give me to thy arms again, 
Then banish, Anna, all thy fears, 
Nor thus this parting scene deplore, 
Soon, soon again I’il dry those tears, 
And never, never leave thee more. 
Edgar 
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ON A LOCK OF HAIR. 


I ask no talisman to shield from harm 
My form, for lo! encircled close I bear, 
A tar more noble, far more potent charm, 


Than e’er was wrought, by wise enchanter’s. 


care. 

While on my breast reclines this treasur’d hair, 

Not one, of all the dark and busy swarm 

Of imps unholy, fraught with wild alarm, 
Shall foolishly presuming, ever dare, 
With wily arts, to seek an entrance there; 
But vanish all, like phantoms of the night: 

For, not, near aught of one so pure, so fair, 
Can rest the troublous legions of affright. 
There must soft pity breathe her tender spel, 
There spotless love, and virtue only dwell. 








